CHAPTER   XI

HOW   THE   REVOLUTION   AND  THE  EMPIRE
HAD  TRANSFORMED  FRANCE

JUST as the breakdown of an atom unleashes a chain of reactions the
sum of which constitutes a terrifying force, so the events, apparently
limited and subject to control, which took place in Paris and Ver-
sailles in 1789 brought about in France and through the entire world
a chain of explosions the end of which we have not yet seen. The
most important and the best of the French Revolution's effects was that it
wrote into the legal code that social equality which, during the eighteenth
century, was only slowly penetrating men's behaviour. Feudalism
had been doomed ever since the Hundred Years War, the establish-
ment of standing armies, and the creation of a royal artillery; during the
lengthy anarchy which had followed the collapse of the Roman Empire,
the nobility had rendered great services, but from the moment when there
had come into being firmly established national monarchies, capable of
guaranteeing the -administration and policing of large States, the feudal
nobility had become useless and impotent. From sheer momentum,
however, it had long retained its privileges and its arrogance. The
monarchy, which at the start had found its support among the privileged,
would always have hesitated to force upon diem any absolute equality
with the other classes; for lack of a bold reforming king, a shock treat-
ment was required. "Within a few days the Revolution swept away all
privileges; thereafter there could be no further question of tax exemption
or of careers open to the nobility alone. The Empire was to continue
this relative equality; even the Restoration would not dare touch it except
with infinite caution. The effects of this were little by little to be felt
the world over, and it has been truly remarked that the taking of the
Bastille is the most important event in English history.

To the Revolution's credit we must also record the secularization of
European society. Like the nobility, the Church had rendered the most
signal services; unlike the nobility, it was still useful. But it could be more
useful and even stronger if it were to renounce those political and finan-
cial privileges which offended the faithful themselves. After centuries
of domination, the Church had reached the point of sacrificing, in many
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